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a hussar General of the Blucher genus, who was never fortunate
enough to find his Gneisenau. Close and impartial investiga-
tion of his career and campaigns affords little support for this
judgement. It is clear that the causes of his ill-successes
lay mainly in circumstances over which he had little or no
control, and of which he was too loyal to make complaint*
Chief among these were political interference with his plans,
errors by his subordinates, a definite decline in the military
value of his sepoy regiments, and above all, the fine qualities
of his adversaries, victory over whom would have taxed the
powers and enhanced the fame of even the greatest of our Indian
military commanders.
IV, THE SECOND WAR WITH BURMA, 1852-1853
Scarcely had the formidable Sikh power to tfie north-west
of British India been laid low in the dust than Lord Dalhousie
was compelled to turn our arms against a foe in quite another
quarter. The first Burmese War had indeed resulted in the
defeat of the Court of Ava, but had by no means put an end
to its self-esteem or its arrogance in its dealings with foreigners.
The British envoys, which it had been forced to receive, had
from the first been treated with half-veiled disdain, so much
so that they had finally been withdrawn for fear that some
unpardonable insult should provoke a rupture. Next, a series
of harsh and oppressive measures against the merchants, who,
confiding in Burmese good faith, had settled at Rangoon for
purposes of trade, called forth an appeal to the Governor-
General for protection. The frigate despatched in response
was fired upon before any attempt at opening negotiations could
be set on foot, and though the action of its commander in
reprisal was perhaps unduly precipitate and high-handed,
Dalhousie conceived he had no alternative but to back up his
representative by an ultimatum to the Court of Ava. No
answer having been received, war was therefore declared in
February 1852, and preparations were at once commenced for
the despatch of an overseas expedition to Lower Burma.
The Governor-General, determined not to repeat the error
which had rendered the previous campaigns in the same theatre
so lengthy and costly, himself supervised the execution of the
extensive and well-thought-out measures for the organisation,
commissariat and transport of the force, and no expense was
spared amply to provide for every possible contingency. Early
in April the little army of 5700 men under General Godwin
sailed in two portions from Madras and Calcutta and con-
centrated punctually in accordance with programme at the